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falls the verdict "subjective and unsatisfactory." Every Old Testa- 
ment scholar should peruse this brochure. 

James A. Kelso. 
The Western Theological Seminary, 
Alleghany, Pa. 



The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews. By Archibald 
Duff, M.A., L.L.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology in the Yorkshire United Independent College, 
Bradford, England. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1902. Pp. xvii + 287. $1.25, net. 

This is a volume of the " Semitic Series," edited by Professor J. 
A. Craig, of the University of Michigan, being the fourth volume to 
appear. Day's Social Life of the Hebrews, Sayce's Life and Customs of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, and Paton's Early History of Syria and 
Palestine have already been issued. It may be noted at the outset 
that the visible marks of the editor's hand consist of some half-dozen 
footnotes. It would seem, therefore, that the author was left perfectly 
free, and that the editor exercised due restraint. 

The work is divided into six parts, with four appendices. Each 
part is subdivided into a small number of short chapters, Parts II and 
IV containing but two chapters each. The subjects of the various 
parts in regular order are : "Religion and Morals in Early Hebrew 
Life;" " The Early Narrative Literature, 900 to 800 B. C. ; " "The 
Prophets of Goodness, 800 to 700 B. C. ; " "The Formal Doctrinal 
Teachers, 750 to 700 B. C. ; " " The Theology and Ethics of the Period 
of Political Reorganization in Judah, 700 to 600 B. C. ; " "Religion 
and Ethics in the Exile, 500 B. C, onward." 

The general plan of each part is to discuss the original sources or 
to sketch the history and conditions of the period treated, and then to- 
deal with the religion and ethics proper. 

It appears that there is great sacrifice of space in the writer's plan, 
of minute sub-divisions. To separate two hundred pages into six 
parts containing twenty-six chapters involves many blank spaces. 
Whether the resultant clearness is adequate compensation for this loss 
may be seriously questioned. 

Professor Duff has written an interesting and useful handbook, and 
one well worthy of its place in this admirable series. His learning is 
abreast of the times ; his conclusions are generally in harmony with the 
sound biblical criticism of the present day ; and occasionally he makes a 
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valuable contribution of his own, as, for example, his working out the 
analysis of Deuteronomy, and his distinguishing both in form and 
original meaning the Hebrew Mashich and the later Aramaic Messiah, 
which latter first appears in the New Testament. Though this dis- 
tinction was indicated, I think, by Delitzsch, so far proper use has 
not been made of it. 

But the reader takes up this book with the distinctive purpose of 
learning something of the theology and ethics of the Hebrews. That 
is a large subject to be handled in less than three hundred pages. A 
period of upwards of a millennium must be covered, .and a whole 
national literature must be searched, and that a literature the richest 
in theological and ethical material. One who would set forth only the 
great ideas would need to condense to the utmost to crowd so much 
into a handbook. 

It is just in this respect that we find the most serious defect, and it 
must be confessed that it is a vital one. We might read this book 
from cover to cover, and scarcely become conscious that it was a book 
about theology and ethics. There is a great deal of analysis and 
criticism, a candid statement of new readings of history, but very 
little about theology and ethics. To be more specific, let us look at 
Part III. Here are treated three great prophets, Amos, Hosea and 
Isaiah. A short preface and three chapters are devoted to what is 
properly biblical introduction, that is, critical analysis, historical con- 
ditions, life and character of these prophets, etc. Then in a final 
chapter the theology and ethics of these great teachers is crowded into 
two sections together covering less than ten pages. Seventy pages of 
higher criticism and three pages of ethics and six of theology ! We 
can scarcely wonder that laymen think scholars criticism-mad. 

It would be quite unjust to ignore the difficulty under which a 
scholar of today writes a theology and ethics of the Hebrews. To dis- 
regard critical questions is impossible. A writer must form his critical 
judgments, and upon them base his higher conclusions. But is it 
necessary to set forth these critical judgments in detail ? Surely 
enough has been published, so that with references and a few footnotes 
all necessary preliminary information could be given. It is also a 
matter of justice to say that Professor Duff is following the bad example 
of many other scholars of the present time. No matter what special 
subject may be under treatment, we are apt to find a large part of a 
modern book on an Old Testament theme devoted to biblical criticism. 

The four appendices, to which allusion has been made, occupy in 
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word-space considerably more than a third of the whole book. Therein 
we find an interesting resume" of the contents of the documents ascribed 
to the Yahwist and Elohist ; and an elaborate analysis of Deuter- 
onomy. This work is well done, and is valuable, but it is out of place 
here. It is high time critical results were taken for granted, and the 
much needed higher conclusions clearly and adequately laid before 

the world. 

L. W. Batten. 
New York City. 

Die Bucher Ezra und Nehemia. Erklart von Alfred Bertho- 
let. ("Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament," 
herausgegeben von Karl Marti, Lieferung 17.) Tubingen: 
Mohr, 1902. Pp. xx+112. M. 2.50. 

This new commentary in the Marti series is fully up to the stand- 
ard of its predecessors, among which no less than four — Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Ezekiel, and a part of the Megilloth volume — are by 
Bertholet himself. Moreover, the position held by this volume among 
the existing commentaries on Ezra-Nehemiah is an honorable one. 
The author's critical and exegetical theories as to the book as a whole 
and its several parts are in the main those now almost universally 
adopted, and he presents them clearly, forcibly, and as fully as the 
somewhat unsatisfactory plan of this series of commentaries will admit. 
He exhibits a wide, though not always thorough, acquaintance with 
the more recent literature of the subject, and plainly wishes to deal 
fairly with all parties. In matters of detail he not infrequently goes 
his own way, in the attempt to avoid the enormous difficulties which 
the modern theory of Ezra-Nehemiah introduces in such numbers. 
But in very few cases can it be said that he is successful in the attempt. 
Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to avoid the impression that his rejec- 
tion of the prevailing critical view is due to the fact that he has not 
fully mastered the evidence which has weighed so heavily with his 
predecessors. 

As for the chronology of the book, Bertholet follows the universal 
custom in dismissing summarily the list of kings which the poor 
Chronicler has compiled with such care: [Darius "the Mede"== 
Darius I. Hystaspis ; not mentioned in Chr.-Ezra;] Cyrus (Ezra 1 — 
4:5); Xerxes (Ezra 4:6); Artaxerxes I. (Ezra 4 : 7-24) ; Darius II. 
(Ezra, chaps. 5 f.) ; Artaxerxes II. (Ezra, chap. 7 ff., Neh.) ; . . . . 
Darius II. (Neh. 12 : 22) — a list whose one mistake, the transposition 



